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A LITTLE GIRL IN TEARS By Ellis Parker Butler 


T he appetite for adventure 
growl by being fed. Then 
was a night when Morley 
Smith, clubman and close to 
flfty years old. spurred by a chance 
book of Action, let the check-boy at 
til* club ease him Into his elght-hun- 
dred-dollur fur-lined coat and sallied 
forth in a taxicab to seek adventure 
In a house chosen at random. Trivial 
as the adventure had been. It was 
a stirring event In Morley Smith's 
placid, well-groomed life. For a week 
he munched it in his mind and was 
satlsAed. He glowed with ■* feeling 
that he had seen life. Then came 
the urge to further adventure. 

When he had finished his ample 
dinner at the club, washed down by 
a half-pint of good sauterne (his fa- 
vorite dlnner-wlne>. Morley Smith 
had retired to the smoking-room 
nothing farther from his mind than 
the thought of going out Into the 
miserable, drisxly night. It was an 
excellent night on which to sit In 
drowsy comfort In the club, and he 
settled himself in a big chair, with a 
fat cigar and the daily paper. It 
may have been so slight a thing as 
a whispering of uneasiness In a re- 
gion under his waistcoat where all 
was usually placid. Without know- 
ing why. Morley Smith felt a vague 
discontent. He tossed the newspaper 
onto the table. 

"Oh. piffle." he murmured. 

For an instant he thought of the 
opera — which bored him always. He 
thought of his favorite musical 
comedy, and thought of it with dis- 
taste. Suddenly, with the Impetus of 
a flood, there swept through his con- 
sciousness a memory of the tremu- 
lous moments during his first ama- 
teur adventure, when he was not 
sure whether ho would be kicked out 
of the apartment into which he had 
so daringly ventured, or accepted as 
a lawful visitor; and he desired once 
■•lore to feel that thrill. He tapped 
the hell at his side. 

"Henry." he said, "a taxi:" 

"Yes. Mr. Smith." Henry said. 
"There is one outside now. sir." 

There was now. in a manner of 
speaking, no turning back. Of course 
he might, if he chose, tell Henry he 
had changed his mind, or he might 
order the taxi driver to carry him 
to this or that theater, but as an 
amateur adventurer such faltering 
was not according to th» rules of the 
game. The adventure began when 
the first word was spoken. When he 
was buttoned Into his fur-lined coat 
and stood with one foot on the step 
of the taxi the adventure was well 

"'-Where to. Mr. Morley?' asked the 
driver. 

On his way from the coatroom to 
the street Motley Smith had plunged 
deeper into adventure than he had 
ever Imagined possible. This time he 
would choose no quiet, respectable 
street but plunge Into the heart of 
danger, where adventure teems. He 
would leap Into the heart of the 
Hack area known as the East Side 

vaguely so known to Morley Smith. 

"East Houston Street." he said. "I 
say. 1 don't recall the number, what? 
When you get there, drive, along a 
bit slowly, old chap, and I'll know 
the place." 

* * * * 

T HIS was going It strong. He halt- 
ed the taxi before a tenement- 
house that was as like all the others 
on the block, as one third pea In a 
pod is like the fourth and fifth. He 
stepped out of the cab and looked up 
at the facade of the building. The 
East Side! 

"Walt here for me.' he said, and 
the driver clambered down and threw 
a robe over the hood of his cab. Dis- 
cretion in the better part of valor. 
It was as well to have the cab at 

In the entrance Morley Smith did 
not find the row of letter-boxes he 
had expected. Here, evidently, one 
did not push a button; one entered 
and went where he chose. He looked 
up the dusky stairway. A man was 
coming down. Morley Smith stood 
until he should pass., for the stairway 
was narrow. The man stopped. 

"Here already? That's quick 
work!" he said approvingly. "It’s 
the fourth floor, the first door on the 
right. Go right up." 

"Thank you. said Morley Smith, 
and he went up the stairs. 

As you mount the stairs in a tene- 
ment. one side of the building la on 
your right. When you reach a 
landing and turn onto the floor of 
the dark, narrow hall, the other side 
of the blulding is on your right. 
Morley Smith's heart was beating 
rapidly, either with the elation due 
to the adventure or the exertion of 
climbing the stairs, as he knocked 
on the door to his right, after trying 
the bell In vain. He rapped as a 
soft-knuckled clubman would rap. 
not noisily, but with authority, and 
at the second rapping the door 
opened. 

A girl, not more than sixteen, thin, 
big-eyed and pale, answered. The 
room behind her was so scantly fur- 
nished as to seem but a temporary 
lodging place. There was no carpet 
on the floor On a couch pushed 
against the opposite wall was an un- 
made pile of cheap bedding; there 
was no chair and no table. Instead 
there were a short, nondescript 
wooden bench and a packing-case on 
which stood an oil lamp. On the 
box were a bottle of milk and a loaf 
of bread from which perhaps half 
had been rut away. On the wall, 
on hooks, hung several articles of 
female wearing apparel and a dowdy 
little hat. The feather of the hat 
was still wet. or had dried while pre- 
serving Its water-soaked appearance. 
All this Morley Smith saw. but more 
clearly he saw that the face of, the 
girl was streaked with tears, and 
that tears still glistened in her eyea 
She supported herself against the 
door-frame; in her hand she held a 
wad of wet handkerchief, and she 
heed it on her eyes before she spoke. 

"This is the wrong door." she said. 
"It is the door across the halL" 

Morley Smith might have answered 
that no door 'was the wrong door for 
him since no door was the right 
one. Instead he said. “I beg par- 
don?" questioningly, while his eyes 
took the. girl in. 

"It Is the door across the ball." 
the girl repeated. "You are the un- 
dertaker. aren't you?” 

In the course of his first adven- 
ture Morley Smith had accepted the 
suggestion that he was an Insurance 
Adjuster and he was ready to accspt 
almost any similar suggestion If It 
might further his adventures, hut he 
recoiled from the necessity of posing, 
even temporarily, as an undertaker. 

"My word, no!" he exalalmed. "By 
Jove, now! I don't look quite that,i 
do I?' 

The girl stared at him doubtfully. 

"What?" queried the clubman. 
"But you aren't — you can't be—" I 
she exclaimed, almost with eagerness, 
and her tone was a question. 

Morley Smith's heart beat even ' 
more rapidly. The adventure was 
moving swiftly and well. With a feel- 
ing that he was casting all precaution to 
the winds he answered. 

"But I am," he said- "Jove, yes! 
Who esle could I be?' 

The girl drew the door more widely 
open and stood aside* 

l| don't know." she said./ "I 1 

thought, from the name, you were a 
— a lady, of course, or I wouldn't 
have asked you to come here. But 
you can come In. I'm not afraid." 

"By Jove, no!" said Morley Smith. 
"Why should you he?" 

He wondered who he was, that she j 
had thought, from his name, he was a 
lady. This, he thought, was Jolly well , 
worth while: It was ripping, don't | 
you know! A girl In tears, and a 
corpse across the hall, and bread and , 
milk on a raw pine box. and all that] 
sort of thing— what? It might be 
some trick; she might try to black- 1 
mail him, but what’ of that? That in i 
itself would be adventure, for he had i 
never been blackmailed. He entered 
the room, and the girl closed the door. 
She stood with her back against It. 
with her hands behind her and on 
the knob, as If to prevent his leav- 
ing or to facilitate her escape if 
a as A ha. Morley Smith placed JUa hat 


ion the top of the packing box. where 
It touched elbows with the milk bot- 
tle and the half loaf. 

"Well?" queried the girl. 

sues 

txrlTH care, pulling them by the 
’* fingers. Morley Smith removed 
his gloves, looking atound the room 
the while. He placed them on top of 
the hat. There was no stove In the 
room — no heat except what came 
from the lamp. He removed his heavy 
coat, for all that, and laid It on one 
corner of the couch. He was trying, 
with a brain untrained to such work, 
to formulate words that would set 
the girl at ease and lead her to tell 
her story, if she had any story to tell. 
He frowned and looked at his well- 
manicured nails. When he looked up, 
the girl was holding a sheet of note- 


to the door at tha end of. the room. 
It opened under his touch, and Mor- 
ley Smith saw a second room, hardly 
lefa bare than the one In which he 
was. Here waa a cheap wjhlte Iron 
bed with tawdry coverings, a gas 
stove, a sink. The room waa evident- 
ly bedroom and kitchen combined — 
a room of the utmost poverty. The 
tap yielded water, however, and the 
young man came back with the milk 
bottle filled. Morley Smith, with a 
feeling of oddity, for he was doing 
that which he had never expected to 
do. poured a little of the water Into 
his hand and wel the girl's fore- 
head. 

"Say. I'd better not be here when 
she comes to," said the ysung man. 
“She ain't wanting to see me. you un- 
derstand? You let me wait in that other 
room there, and If It's all right — 
If she looks like she could stand It — 


the hogpital. Take me now. pleeee." 

Morley Smith had taken tfea lat- 
ter from her band and was rsadlng 
It. He could not make much of It. 
It aald all arrangements had beer 
made and that the writer would call 
that evening, ready to conduct tha 
mother as arranged. A cab would 
be In waiting, tha latter aald. Ha 
dropped the letter on the couch. 

"She Is right," said the girl; "you 
had better take her before father 
cornea back, or there will be trouble. 
It will be all right, mother; you 
need not fear anything; and If — if 
you ever grow tired of the new place, 
you will remember you are doing It 
for me. so I can get strong and well 
again. She has no hat." ahe said to 
Morley Smith, apologetically. "You 
won't mind taking her as she la?" ‘ 

"It 1s cold out, you know," aald 
Morley Smith. 


YOB KNOW ABOUT | 
JOHN DBKDDP* SHE ASKED TENSE- 
LY. "HE'S NOT HERE f HE HASN'T] 



mother looked from one. to the other 

with dased, uncomprehending eyes. 
"I know the money can't be for me. 
I'm Mary Singleton, and this is my 
mother Martha Singleton, and my 
father la Edward. My mother was a 
Jarney — Mary Jerney. My uncle — the 
one I thought of when you spoke — 
was Hsnry Jarney, but he was always 
poor, and he died before I waa born." 

“I say, now!” said Morley Smith. 
"But how did you all get here, you 
know?” • 

"We came away from Watertown." 
aald the girl. "It was my fault; there 
waa a boy — a young man— I wanted 
to punish him because he bad flirted 
with another girl, and father had an 
offer of a lob here In New- York, so 
I made him come. And mother wanted 
to come. Father had taken to drink, 
and she thought he might '|ult it here, 
with so much else to lnterrat him; but 
It was worse here, and he lost hln 
place and was always di:unk. So I 
got work, and mother " 

The girl touched her fosehead with 
her hand. 

"But not badly." urged llae girl. "Oh. 
she Is not bad! Father wknts to send 
her to the asylum, but I know It 
would be worse for her there, so I 
wrote to the society, and they sent 
some one. and they thought as I did: 
but father was mad wltli anger. He 
swore he would cut all our throats. 
That was why I wanted you to hurry, 
when I thought you ware from the 
society." 

••Oh. I say. now!" exclaimed Morley 
Smith. 


“Yes. I did not know what he would 
do If ha came back and found you 
here, or found you taking mother 
away. I don't know what he will do 
If he comes back now. If he will 
listen while you tell him about the 
money " 

"Give him a bit, to get rid of him 
— whet?" suggested Morley Smith. 

•Yes. that was what I thought" said 
the girl, "If the money is really mine. 
If he had a dollar or two, he would 
go out and not come back until It wan 
all spent, and before then Miss Cardi- 
gan might come for mother." 

'To take me Nvhere I can earn a 
great deal of money for Mary." said 
the poor woman brightly. "Money to 
make Msry well." 

"I have been sick, you understand." 
sa|d the girl, "and I ought to be In a 
hospital now." 

The mother wandered to the door 
and looked out listening. 

* * * * 

nrO you understand now why I was 
frightened when you spoke of 
Dredd." the girl said. "I had 
written to him." 

“For a bit of cash, what?" asked 
Morley Smith. 

"Oh, no! Not that!" exclaimed the 
girl. "To say farewell, for — for the 
last time — forever! I thought j 
mother would be where she would be ] 
cared for. and father has been noth- 
ing but cruel and unkind, and I am 


so III and siok of everything. I 
hoped I would be dead and through 
with everything by now. Mr. Cardi- 
gan! Then they put me off for a 
day. the people at the society, and I 
had to wait, although I had written 
to John that I meant to — to die. So 
I was afraid be might have eome. I 
was afraid he had received my let- 
ter and might be here, and I wanted 
to do what I had written — after 
mother had gone. It vaa silly of 
me to think he had come, for 1 don't 
know where John Dredd may be by- 
now. He may be anywhere in the 
world or dead. He probably does 
not care where I am. or whether I 
am dead or not. But now." she paid 
more cheerfully. “I will go io the 
hospital — If tMn money In mine. I 
will get well." 

"Jove, yea!" said Morley Smith. 
"There's not a bit of doubt you are 
the girl." 

He felt In hla pocket for something 
she might sign and found the latest 
annual statement of his club. He 
made her sign her name to this — 
on the blank sheet — and tucked it 
carefully away In his inner pocket 
This adventure was working out 
nloely. He had plunged into It. and 
he was getting out again, and that 
is the ultimate perfection in adven- 
tures The few dollars meant noth- 
ing to him; he had more than he 
knew what to do with. 

"Right-o! - he said cheerfully. “So 
now 111 just be toddling along. 
Good night” 

"You are sure it is all right?" the 
girl asked as he drew on his coat 
and sought his hat and gloves. "It 
means so much to me — it means life, 
and health." 


“Quite sure!" said Morley Smith, 
and he bowed himself out of the 
room and closed the door. He was 
sure he bear<f the girl sob then. He 
stood an instant, with his hand on 
the knob, to make sure, and then 
opened the door enough to look In- 
side. The girl was clasping her 
mother In her arms In an agony .of 
love. 

"I say!" said Morley Smith. 'The 
chappy you mentioned — John Dredd 
— he is in the other room, what? 1 
all but forgot the poor beggar!" 

Again the girl made the . 

feminine gesture of smoothing her 
hair. She went white and put her 
hand to her heart, and then ahe 
smiled and walked toward the other 
door, bravely, and Morley Smith 
closed the door and turned. 

Across the hall the door was open, 
and he had a momentary glimpse of 
the Interior of Just such another 
room as the one he had left, but by 
the poor bed a woman was kneeling, 
and a man stood at her side, his 
back to the door. His hand was on 
her shoulder and his head waa 
bowed. 

“Jove, yes!" said Morley Smith 
softly, but what he meant he did not 
know, although we can guess. He 
tiptoed down the stairs very quietly, 
and when he was in the dncxllng 
outer air again, he repeated the 
words: "Jove, yea!" 

Perhaps he meant that adventurlng 
from a comfortable club chair was 
well worth while, for he stopped st 
the first florist's and sent white flow- 
ers to the room where even the 
sympathy of a poor woman with 
mind estranged had been welcome. 


STERLING HEILIG WRITES OF A FORMER 
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paper, looking at It. It waa evident 
enough that aha was trying, by re- 
reading some letter, to convince her- 
self that the presence there of Morley 
Smith — whoever she supposed him to 
be — was right. She seemed less 
doubtful now. and folded the letter 
with one hand, putting It In a pocket 
In her aklrt. 

"You must be quick, Mr. Cardigan." 
ahe said. “He may be back any 
minute now.” 

"Ah. yes! So he may.” Morley 
Smith said. 

"She is over there." said the girl, 
pointing across the hall. T thought 
It would be all right; she was always 
so fond of the child. She loved it. 
Mr. Cardigan. She spent hours with 
It while It was III. I thought It would 
be no harm for her to go there." 

"Quite so. Yes, Indeed." Said Mor- 
ley Smith. 

Suddenly the girl seemed to have 
a return of whatever suspicion had 
lurked In her mind. Perhaps It was 
that Morley Smith stood so long and i 
so strangely, staring at her. Some- 
thing like & sudden fear shone In her 
eyes, and ahe took a step forward — 
one step and then collapsed In a heap 
on the floor, a pitiful little heap of 
unconsciousness. 

Had he not been seeking adventure 
the turn affairs were taking would 
have annoyed Morley Smith exceed- 
ingly. but he felt an uplift of heart. 
The adventure was becoming worth 
while. It held mystery, a danger, a 
fair young woman In evident distress. 
He gathered the girl in hla arms and 
carried her to the couch and laid her 
on it. her head resting on his soft, 
expensive coat. He hardly knew what 
to do next. That she had fainted was 
evident enough — probably from un- 
dernourishment — and he had a vague 
impression that when one fainted It 
was desirable to unloosen something 
and use a cold liquid, but there was 
no liquid but the milk In the bottle 
on the packing-box. and the girl's 
gown seemed loose enough, turned 
low at the neck. He reached across 
the short space Intervening for hla 
hat and began fanning the girl with 
It. As he fanned, he heard some 
heavy-footed- person coming up the 
stair. 'The undertaker," he thought, 
“or the man she fears will return 
too soon.” He looked up to eee tha 
door open, and a man standing on 
the sill, questioning and doubtful. 

The man was young, rough in ap- 
pearance. and seemed powerfully 
built. He was, Morley Smith, felt 
sure, the "he" whose . return the 
young woman had seemed to dread. 
There was something the girl had 
wished done before this man re- 
turned. Morley. Smith was not a 
weakling; he measured the young 
fellow with hla eye an the youth 
crossed the room. He might try to 
throw the young man out of the 
place, and he bad an Impulse to do 
so. He straightened himself for the 
work If it should be necessary, but 
the young fellow came and bent 
over the girl and then looked up at 
Morley Smith questioningly. 

■Thank God she's not dead!" he 
said; and then: "I» ahe very sick? 
Lerd. what a place for her to be in! 
Can't we get her out of hare. Into a 
better sort of place? I’ve got some 
money, not much, but you can have 
all I've got. Don't you know of 
some hospital or something you can 
get her into, doctor"' 

"So I am a doctor now. am IT' 
thought Morley Smith. He rather 
preferred being mistaken for a doc- 
tor to being thought an undertaker. 
T dare say!" he said, answering the 
yofing man. "Ah— quite bo!” 

He felt the lapel of his waistcoat. 

. where hla eyeglasses swung on their 
silken ribbon. He adjusted the 
glasses on his nose. 

“And may I ask who yon are?” 
Motley Smith questioned. 

"What do you care who I an?' 
demanded the young man. "She’s 
your Job; don't you worry about me. 
Can't you do something? She's not 
dying. Is she?*' 

The distress that shone upon the 
young man's face reassured Morley 
ihnith. This young man was not 
going to attack any one. 

“She has only fainted.” Morley 
Smith said. "But I ear. now. who 
are you"' 

"None of your ” the young man 

began, but he thought better of It. 
"Never you mind me." he said. Tm 
her Mend, If It oomes to that. Me 
and her used to be engaged. If you 
want to know it. We used to be " 

"Sweethearts T' auk ad Morley 
Smith. 

"That's It. We was going to be 
married, but ahe chuoked me. I guess 
I've got a right to butt in on this — 
look how she has been living.” He 
cast a glance at the room. "Say. can’t 
you do something?" 

Morley Smith took the girl's hand. 

"You might get seme water." he 
said. "Cold water, what?" 

* * * * 

T HE young fellow looked for a 
utensil and took np ths milk bot- 
tle. Unceremoniously he threw the 

remaining milk on tha door and want 


you tell her John Dredd has been here. 
You " 

- The girl moved. The young man 
did not wait. He fled to the kitchen 
and closed the door. Once more Mor- 
ley Smith wet hie hand and moistened 
the girl's forehead- She opened her 
eyea. looked at Morley Smith dasedly. 
Then ahe sat up, letting her feet slide 
to the floor. Womanlike, her first act 
waa to put her hand to her hair. 

T fainted." ehe said. 

"Quite so!" said Morley Smith. 
"Jove, yea!" 

The girl placed her hands on the 
edge of the couch, not attempting to 
rise. 

"I feel queer." she said. "Let me 
ait here a minute, and 1'il, feel all 
right. I guess. I'm sort of weak, you 
see. I've been sick." ahe explained, 
"and I ain't strong yet. She hasn't 
come yet?" , 

"No." said Morley Smith. He did 
not know who "she" was. but the 
girl evidently referred to the person 
In the room across the halL the per- 
son who had been so fond of the 
child, whoever the child had been. 
The girl leaned forward, breathing a 
little hard, and letting her chin rest 
on her chest. ~ . 

"And he hasn't been here yet ? 4 she 

* S ”WhoT' asked Morley Smith- "John 
Dredd r „ .. 

As If thewhock were greater than 
a splash of Icy water, the girl aat 
straight, her eyes suddenly alive 
again. 8he put her hand on Morley 
Smlth's arm. _ , . 

"What do you know about John 
Dredd ?' ahe asked tensely. "He's not 
here? He hasn't been here?" 

What her emotion waa that caused 
her to utter the questions with such 
thrilling feeling. Morley Smith could 
not know. He thought be detected 
fear — an overwhelming fear. 

"1 say." he said, “you don't see him 
In the room here, what?" 

The girl seemed Relieved. She re- 
moved her hand from hla arm. 

"I don't' get things clear yet,” she 
said. “I'm dilsy yet. I think. You 
did lay John Dredd. didn't you? Tell 
me! Please, tell me! Has he been 
here? .Was he here while I fainted?' 

"You're a bit off your bead yet 
what?' aald Morley 8mlth. "Imagin- 
ing things, what?" 

For answer the girl struggled to 
her feet. She was still so weak that 
ahe had put out a hand and sup- 
ported herself by holding to Morley 
Smlths' arm. She stood thus a mo- 
ment and then leaned against him. 
closing her eyes and swaying. 

"I must get her now." ahe gpld. 
catching her breath and making an 
effort. "You muat get her away be- 
fore father comes back. She will go 
with you. You'll tell her It will be all 
right. Tell her — tell her I've found 
a Job for her — that you have found 
one. Braiding carpet rage! Tell her 
It Is a good Job and that tha money 
will be enough to take care of me In 
a hospital. She will go with you 
then. That's all she wants now. to 
have money to send me to the hos- 
pital. And ahe will not be any trou- 
ble to them. Just eome rags torn up. 
so ehe can braid them, and she will 
sit and be no trouble at all. They 
need only remind her that ahe la do- 
ing It to keep me In the hospital. If 
she forgets. They can tell her I am 
getting well, and ahe will sit and 
braid all day." 

She took a step toward the door; 
but the door opened and a woman 
stood In It. 

* * * * 

«/"OME, in, mother," the girl said; 

but the words were not neces- 
sary. for the woman did not hesitate. 
She might have been flfty. but ehe 
looked older, her dark hair being 
streaked with gray and her counten- 
ance pinched and pallid. She crossed 
the room to Morley Smith, her thin 
hands clasped against her breast, and 
looked up Into his faee with the piti- 
fully questioning look of a child In 

*"It y iV' all right, mother” the girl 
said reassuringly. "It la Mr. Cardi- 
gan — Mr. Francis Cardigan. I told 
you about him — don't you remember, 
mother? He Is going to show you 
where the work Is. the easy work you 
can do to earn so much money, so I 
can be well." 

The poor creature looked from Mor- 
ley Smith to her daughter and back 
IfftlD. 

•'But it was a woman." she said 

falterlngly. “It waa a woman. 
Wasn't it a woman?” 

She appealed to her daughter, trou- 
ble In her eyea The gin drew the 
letter from her pocket. . 

“I said It was a woman, mother” 
the girl answered. "Sea I thought 
the name was Frances, mother." 

The woman took the letter In her 
hand and held it but did not look 
at It. Instead, ahe questioned hei 
daughter's eyea and *M saw truth lr 
them. ' 

"Yes: let us go at once,” she aald. 
eagerly. “Get me myjgat, Msry; 1 
have a hat haven't 1 ? B doesn't mat- 
ter. Taka me quickly, I most get 
to work,” she begged, appealing to 
Morley Smith. ‘1 must earn a great 
dost of money, for Mfcpr muat go to 


"I'm sorry! She has no coat; 
neither have I." said the girl 
"Father took them." 

"By Jove, now!" said Morley Smith. 
"So you couldn't get away, whet?" 

"For whiskey,” aald the girl lim- 
ply. as If that explained It all: and 
so It did. Slowly, for he waa not a 
nun of brilliance of thought, Morley 
8uilth began to understand things. 
Thla girl was trying to get her 
mother away to some place where 
ahe would be cared for. and It seemed 
the father objected. He waa evidently 
a drunken bruts. 

Morley Smith waa pusmled. Hla 
adventure was leading him Into a dif- 
ficulty he did not know how to handle. 
He couldn't take the old dame away, 
what? Ha couldn't take her down to 
tne cab and bundle her In when he did 
not know where ehe wee to be taken! 
For a moment he felt as If wlsdon^ 
Indicated that he should make acme 
excuse and go out of the door and 
down the stair and dtsappnr forever, 
tut that would be a paltry ending for 
hla adventure. There waa something 
else. too. that forbade hla flying in 
any such way; hla sleek, clubman soul 
was annoyed and . Irritated by the 
room, by the poverty, by the pitiful 
weakness and dlstreas of I he two 
women. To sneak away would be 
tut a tame and Inefficient conclusion. 

“I say!” he exclaimed suddenly. 

He had had what seemed to him a 
glowing, brilliant inspiration It had 
come to him like a flash of light out 
of darkneea The girl looked at him 
questioningly. 

'Tm not that Frances Cardigan." 
he said. "No! Bally strange. 1 call 
it. what? Same name and all that 
•eort of thing, don't you know. She 
may be a oouain of mine. Cousin 
Fanny, what? Juet so!" 

The glrl'e eyes filled with trouble. 

"But who are you then?' ehe 
asked. “What are you doing here?' 

•Tm the lawyer." said Morley 
Smith. "Jove, yes! I'm the lawyer 
chap — the lawyer Cardigan. Hunted 
you up here, and all that sort of 
thing, don't you know! Lost will, 
and that sort of thing, Juet like a 
book." 

“Oh!" said the girl, staring at him 
wide-eyed. “Oh! Then — then that 
Is how you knew ajiout John Dredd?' 

"My word, yes!" aald Morley Smith. 
"Imagine your not gueeslng that! 
I would know about John Dredd, 
wouldn't I?' 

"You were hunting for us? At 

Watertown? But ” The girl seemed 

to seart* her memory. "But who 
would make a will? Who would loae 
a will? Not Uneie Henry?' 

'•JovA yes!" exclaimed Morley 
Smith. "You hit it the first time, 
what* Unde Henry!" 

*.'*** 

ottNCLB HENRY!" aald the girl, 
and as the thought that there 
might be some money came fairly 
Into her mind, she drew a deep breath. 
Then her dejection returned Ilka a 
load too heavy for her to bear. "But 
he would have had nothing to leave — 
nothing to make a will for." die 
aald. 

"No. by Jove!" said Morley Smith, 
mentally figuring how much money 
he had in his wallet. In his Inner 
pocket. "Not much. He wouldn't 
have — your Unde Henry. Five hun- 
dred dollars what?’ 

■’Five hundred doilars!" 

It was like a sigh of utter relief 
such as a doomed soul might utter 
when a reprieve came unexpectedly. 

"It's Jolly well five hundred dollars." 
said Morley Smith. "And no red tape, 
what?' Just sign your name and 
that sort of business. Then I hand 
ths money right over to you. Tes!" 

"Did he leave It to me?' asked the 
girl, opening wide her eye#. 

“Rlght-o!" sahl Morley Smith. 

"But — but I was not born wben he 
died." said the girl. "He did not 
know there waa ever going to be 
any me. Hdw oould he " 

“I say. now!" said Morley Smith. 
■That's all law-stuff, what? Ordi- 
nances of the board of aldermen, 
and by-laws, and Constitution of the 
United States volume fourteen, and 
all that sort of thing. Jove, yeS! 
That's what ws lawyers are for, 
what? Article nine, section seven, 
and all that sort of thing " 

He wls taking Us wallet from his 
Inner pocket, and he opened It and 
began counting ths hills down on the 
packing- box. 

"Are you wire, quite gurs. It to nil 
for me?' asked the girl tremulously. 

"Two hundred and ninety, three 
hundred, three hundred and fifty—” 
counted the amateur adventurer. 
“Four hundred " 

He stopped Short with the last 
bill, a flfty. in his hand. 

"Rlght-o!" he aald. "You'll have to 
•how as who you am! Proef. yoa 
know, and all that: tell me all about 
yourself, and all that I say, X al- 
most forgot to make you prove that 
you were you. didn’t IT' 

"Because," said the girl,. while her 


Story of Ferdinand, the 
Astonishing, and a 
Dream of Being Em- 
peror of the East — The 
Four Kings of Con- 
stantinople. 

BY STERLING HEILIG. 

PARIS. September 1. 1»21. 

F ERDINAND. ex-Csar of Bulgaria, 
la reported to be serious- 
minded. In these latter days, 
and devoted to dally pious ex- 
ercises. 

Descendant of French kings, prac- 
tically a Frenchman and entirely as 
ardent lover of Paris half hla life 
no one who knew him then could 
credit his later adventures 

When old Bastlen, historical waiter 
of the Grand Cafe, starts telling 
stories of "Prince Ferdinand" It re- 
vives the prime days of the boule- 
vard. 

Albert Edward. one and only 
"Prince of Wales,” was still high 
hero, though forty-four <ln 1886 ) and 
nearing his dignified middle period. 
He is seen cutting loose "once again" 
with younger Archduke Rudolph 
(aged twenty-aeven). and on a few 
occasions, even, with the recent kai- 
ser (twenty-six-year-old Prince Wil- 
helm). Always, aa bear-leader, ap- 
pears "Monaleur-le-Mar-quls-de-Bre- 
teull.” and. always, that fine flower of 
the boulevard. "Prince Ferdinand." 

'The Helder closed at 8 a. m..'' says 
Baatlen. unctuously. 'The Prince of 
Wales would amuse himself In the 
large hall or the private supper 
rooms, he was not particular — any- 
where. If there waa fun. At ( a.m. 
we waiters were tired." 

Bastlen dreams, a moment of the 
past, which does not return. 

* * * * 

iiiiiE waiters drank the stlrrap-dini 
” at the corner wineshop, on our 
way home. Time and again the 
Prince of Wales would atop and pull 
hla friends In. The white wine Is good 
here,' he would say. 'let's have a glass 
with Baatlen and Noe.' I ahould say 
It was good; when the patron saw the 
prince there, arguing on the corner, 
he would send, quick, to the cellar- 
man of the Cafe Anglale for six bot- 
tles of a certain old Poutlly. as limpid 
aa water, at 18.80 par bottle and sell 
It to the prince as ‘workingmen's 
white wine' for five cents the glass. 
Wa had reapact for princes in those 
days." 

All this to Introduce Prince Ferdi- 
nand. sprig of old Bourbon royalty, 
mirror of fashion, pride of the boule- 
vard. aged twenty-four, end an enig- 
ma to his family. Had he brains and 
ambition? 

We have a glimpse of one of these 
• o'clock*. The "Marquis du Lau" Is 
the late du Lau d'Allemans. then fifty- 
two years old. multimillionaire ad- 
ministrator of the railroads of south 
Austria. 

"Prlnoe Ferdinand waa of It." Bas- 
tlen drawls, "the Prince of Wales, 
Bre-teulL du Lau and Milo. Marsen. 
that pearl among women, who created 
•Nana.' They drank at the corner, 
and there waa a poor old graybeard 
fiddler, but the patron would have 
chased him away. Then came Prince 
Ferdinand, all laughing. “Can you 
play a quadrille? In the middle of 
the rue du Helder. monsieur, they 
danced that historic quadrille — Albert 
Edward, Prince Ferdinand. Maraan 
and Breteull. Alas, in those days It 
was well viewed (tha proper thing) 
to Indulge In." 

Now you know why. ten years ago. 
when King George wished -hie heir to 
spend six months In France, he en- 
trusted ’ him to the Breteuils. Six 
years after that quadrille the mar- 
quis married the American Mies Gar- 
ner. and Albert Edward, being equally 
settled down, continued the old friend- 
ship. 

What Is not generally known la 
that ons of tha dancers of that quad- 
rllla put Prince Ferdinand on hie 
throne! 

* * * * 

tT was the Marquis du Lau d'Alle- 
mans. There Is another glimpse 
of him during Prince Ferdinand's 
wldowerhood. eating shad- at the Cafe 
de Parle with "Ma-dame-O-te-ro." 
Have you a friend? Cherish him like 
a jewel above price! 

Also, have you a mother? Cherish 
her. too. Ferdinand had one. She 
was the masterly Princess Clemen- 
tine, daughter of Louls-Phlllppe, king 
of the French, and it was currently 
said that If Clementine had been a 
boy she would have won back her 
father'# throne. He was still king 
when Prince August of Saxe -Coburg - 
Gotha courted bis daughter. They 
had four children, three of whom 
were born at the Tnllerlea and at the 
royal chateau of 0d and Naullly. Ferdi- 
nand. the youngest, was born In exile. 
The people of Faria one bright morn- 
ing. came out to the pleasant suburb 
of Neulliy. smashed the Iron rates of 
the park and looted the establish-, 
roent, while the old king fled with 
children and grandchildren. 

When, as a youth. Prince Ferdinand 
waa sent to school In Paris, he here' 
the alien name of hla father — Saxe- 
Coburg -Go tha. But he was proudest 
of hla mother's blood, we French. Hs 
stayed in Paris when his schooling 
ended. He waa so Parisian, the boula, 
said waa proud of him. When Bas- 
tion begins: "One day. Prince Ferdi- 
nand invited- seven ladles to lunch 
with him at the Cafe Anglais It was 

raining, so they stayed, to dinner " 

One admires the fabulous pacha 
which he must have bee n . 

Hs seemed to have nothing but the 
gilded sport's vocation, yet when his 
mother stirred up the courts to have 
him made Primes of Bulgaria, ob- 
serve that Ferdinand had up his 
sleeve the very ace that took- the 
trick— picked UP in the night life of 
Paris His mother had the Influence 
of England and Austria, but R u sstor 
bitterly opposed, blocked hla election 
by the Bulgarians. It was the Mar- 
uta du Lau. with his railroads to Us 



TOMBS OF THE KINGS OF FRANCE AT ST. DENIS. THEY WERE THE FRENCH ANCESTOR* OF FERDINAND. 


■ Balkans, who turned the scale of 
Ferdinand's destiny. 

Now. what have you to sav against 

' ^Bithold** F& dlpimj' Wignl n 8 

prince. It was to tough- The powers 
did not recognise him.. Why risk hit 
agreeable life of Paris and Vienna 
for the riots of a half-Turk land? 

Then he met a blonde, and a naw 
Ferdinand showed In h day. She was 
the beautiful, amiable and pious Prin- 
cess Marie Louise of Bourbon-Parma. 
of the legitimate old line of French 
kings, daughter of Duke Robert, 
owner of lordly Chambord. This 
grandest of French royal chateaux 
came to the Bourbon-Parma through 
their childless uncle, the Comte de 
Chambord. along with sixty millions 
of very romantic money, the private 
estates of Marie Antoinette and Louis ] 
XVI. reimbursed In the restoration 
and accumulated during nearly a cen- 
turv! 

She was the bride chosen for him 
by his wise old mother, and the young 
folks dreamed a gorgeous dream upon 
their gold at Chambord. It was her . 
dream. He absorbed It. While she 
walked beside him. saint and bride. 
It bad Its power. 

* * * * 

F ERDINAND waa nominally prince 
of Bulgaria. He muat become so 
In fact— and get together four kings 
to regain Constantinople for the 
Christian world! 

Four hundred and flfty years had 
passed since the white horse Of Ma- 
homet II sullied the floor of St. So- 
phia and the basillcs of Justinian be- 
come a Turkish mosque. The times 
saemed ripe to the unworldly princess. 
She had only a legend to go on. St. 
Sophia shall become a Christian 
cathedral again when four kings sit 
beneath Its dome and hear a Te Deum 
of thanksgiving for Its recovery. 

When the Turks took Constanti- 
nople. the pillage was Incalculable. 
The Russian Cardinal Isidore valued 
at *400.000.000 merely the coined gold 
found In residences. The Jewels, plate, 
ornaments, furniture, etc., taken in 
palaces and churches were never esti- 
mated. Precious carpets, tapestries, 
etc., served as bedding to the Asiatic 
camela. and 200.000 volumes of tbe 
] library heated the baths of tbe bar- 
barians. 

Now. for the legend. When the, 
Janissaries burst Into Constantinople 
tbe splendid city was so vast and the , 
cowardly negligence of Its cltiiens so 
great that the Turks were looting pal- 
ace and hippodrome before the real- , 
dentlal quarters knew that the walls 
had fallen. Those who had time 
rushed for refuge to the vaat space of ■ 
St. Sophia, where 100.000 people bar- 
ricaded themselves to the dome. 

The battering In of the bronse doors 
announced the arrival of the Turks 
The non-resiitance of the trembling 
multitude made even the soldiers of 
Mahomet hesitate between carnage 
and profit, afid at that moment c.ame 
a fortunate diversion. .To solemn 
music, a great procession of the 
priesta of St. Spphla placed themselves 
between the people and the Turks. 
The rude hordes were impressed. A 
1 popular captain aheathed his sword 
and laughed. Sound and gesture were 
contagious. No murder soiled the 
floor of St. Sophia. The Greeks 
stretched out their arms to the hand- 

Thelr lari look was for the priests' 
who had so courageously intervened., 
None were visible; all had dlsap-' 
peared. From the memory of that: 
strange disappearance rose an em- , 
broidery of tha legend— not ao lm-! 
pllcitly believed, perhaps, as that of, 
the four kings — that when Constan- 
tinople shall again become Christian i 
and four kings hear the prophesied 
Te Deum, the floor of St. Sophia will 
reopen and the old procession rise up. 
with the holy objects in their hands. 

: "When are these things to be?' 
naked Ferdinand, a* was his honey- 

B *S% e r ugSd*lii ) Venetian,” said hi* 
princess. "AH will happen wben a 
patriarch of Venice atta in the chair 
of gt Peter. Let us do our . part. 
Ood win put. the patriarch there whea 


all ia ready. Ferdinand, be king, and 
draw three kings around you!" 

.a -u'se-... ,* * * * 

'T'HUS-dld-the tender Idealist start 
Fecd'inand. on his high political i 
career in Bulgaria. Almost every edu- 
cational.' charitable and technical In- 
stitution lqth* land owes its origin 
to hep- private fortune and his own. 
They Organised Bulgaria out of their 
own pockets, blplcmals. technicians, 
contractors, priests and sisters were 
continually on the go. 

They sowed seeds of understanding 
with Serbia. Montenegro and Greece. 
Ruasia remained suspicious The birth 
of a son gave them a chance of recon- 
ciliation. Marie Louise was terrified 
at Russia's demand that her baby 
Boris be baptised orthodox. Six years 
ahe held out. but when the venerated 
Leo XIII himself advleed her to yield. 
Marie Louise made ner last sacrifice — 
she gave her first born to the dream 
of the four kings. 

And then she died. 

They say that Ferdinand mocked 
wildly. 

Gone, the dream of Christian glory! 
Done, the four kings, with bis angel 
princess! With a dead heart, Ferdi- 
nand returned to Paris, to eat shad 
with Madame Otero. 

"Ma-dame O-te-ro adored shad In 
season, " observes Bastion. “She would 
be accompanied by a lady-ln- waiting, 
whose duty was to remove the numer- 
ous small bones with a specially de- 
vised knife and fork." 

Otero knew her dignity. She 
drear id herself half princess. 

These are strange things. They 
alone account for the astonishing 
alternations and final fall of Ferdi- 
nand of Bulgaria. 

In those days tbe Pope died. Ferdi- 
nand waa apathatlc In Parle. Leo XIII 
passed away and Plus X took hla 
place. Ferdinand w as electrified. It 
struck him all In a heap "when a 
patriarch of Venice elts In 8L Peter's 
seat!" And here was Plus X. who 
had been cardinal-archbishop and 
patriarch of Venice, the first such to 
be elected Pope since 1481! 

Intense faith (or superstition, as 
you please) revived in Ferdinand. His 
princess had been right. He went to 
work again with self-contained 
genius which waa known only by Its 
results. Alas that Marie Louise was 
not there to hold the dream steady! 
Ferdinand dreamed less and leas of 
singing, more and more being sung 
about. He spared himself nothing, 
even on the day when he was told 
he ought to take a German wife. 

She waa Eleonora. Princess of 
Reuse, handsome old maid, and of a 
family overflowing with imperial 
German Influence. In October of the 
same year Ferdinand was able to pro- 
claim himself esar (klhg) of Bul- 
garia. In the following spring all 
tbe powers had recognised them aa 
cmar and csarlna. 

Four klnga ware marching on Con- 
stantinople. 

But were they the right ones? 

Ferdinand knew only that he was 
the right one. He was on the edge 
of Constantinople. He had Adria- 
nople. He could hear the music boom 
In St. Sophia He saw himself 
crowned, with Incense and the plau- 
dits of the Christian world. Emperor of 
the East! 

It waa mora than Marie Louise had 
promised. Har humble faith had 


after the armistice became known In 
many of Its detail*, that — 

"Among the promise* transmitted 
to Ferdinand by Germany Is Included 
the crown df Bysaptlum (antique 
I name of Constantinople), but that he 
| finds it-difficult Iq.credlt I" 

I "It was a dream: says Ferdinand. 


CURIOUS BEHAVIOR 

OF THE YANGTZE 

rpHE Yangtze, the great muddy 
1 river of China, is one of the great- 
est of streams and Its valley Is the 
most densely populated and closely 
cultivated river basin in the world. 
It crosses (he whole of China In Its 
3.000-mlle course to the sea. The 
Yangtze haa a different name In al- 
most every province, and pours a 
flood of diluted mud through half 
Its valley, tingeing the ocean ‘for 
more than a hundred miles offshore 
There are many interesting features 
of this most Interesting river. 

When the anows melt In Tibet end 
the monsoon pburs Its annual flood 
on I he watershed, the Yangtse rises 
80 or 100 feet at Chungking. 70 or 
80 feet at Ichang and 40 or 60 feet 
at Hankau, sweeping In a fierce flood 
from June to October and then fall- 
ing as rapidly as a foot a day. 

Strange things happen along thla 
"river of fragrant tea flelda." when 
all the landmarks and boundaries 
are submerged: some of them match 
anything from the "Peterklns” or 
comlo opera. 

One year a passenger steamer 
found herself aground In a rice field 
far from the river bank and llie 
water fast subsiding. Tbe rice farmer 
raged, talked of trespass and ground 
rent, forbade any Injury to his prop- 
erty by trench digging and finally 


erty by trench digging and finally 
forced the shipowners to buy the 
field as a storage place for the vessel 
until next year's flood should release 
It. Then the river rose In a audden 
and unparalleled after flood and 
floated away the impounded ship. 

Meanwhile a Junk which had baen 


given him 
Te Deom. 


singing part in the 
desired to be the big 


i noise. It waa the fly In tha ointment 
the grain of sand In the machinery. 

Not four kings, but five kings, six 
kings had been fumbled Into tbe pack 
of Constantinople. On one side waa 
Russian Jealousy, but on tbe other, 

Germany (seven kings, eight kings to 
sing Te Deums!) was already the oc- 
cult ally of tha Turk; and Ferdinand, 
counting on Germany, attacked his 
alllea 

In turn. Berlin and Vienna failed 
him. The disgrace of Bulgaria was 
severe. "Bat wait" said Ferdinand. 

"Just wait!" 

Tha Germans are a musical people. 

When the world war was due he 
counted again on those ringing 
voices Late In 1118, Italy being still 
neutral, "the S ta mps of Turin gave 
out the favored information that went.- - — — - 
around the world at the time, andl effe salve 


Meanwhile a Junk which had baen 
sent to quell the riotous people 
ran aground In another field while 
seeking the besieged ship, and the 
mad country folk, cheated of their 
winter prey and profits, net upon the 
Junk with pitchforks, drove off the 
officers and crew, looted the Junk of 
every portable object and mads win- 
ter fuel of her Umbers. 

A Stinging Plant. 

w/HT the Indian turnip stings has 
*' been discovered. The name by 
which the Indian turnip Is officially 
known la arlsaema triphyllum. It la a 
member of the great aru family aad 
has some of tbe qualities of Its rela- 
tives. the green dragon, sweet flag, 
skunk cabbage, calls, cailadlum, rhu- 
barb, onion, horse radish, grape, wan- 
dering lew, calecasln. fuchsia and 
pbyllodendron. The acridity of ih# 
Indian turnip has been demonstrated 
by Prof. William B. Lgsenby of the 
Ohio State University, to be due to 
the presence of needle-shaped crys- 
tals In the cells of the plants. Crys- 
tals. called "raphldes" occur In a num- 
ber of plants, but In most of them 
they are coated with mucillaginou* 
matter. Those In the Indian turnip 
have not this covering and when the 
plant Is chewed or tasted the sharp 
points of the ne«dle-tlke crystal# 
come In contact with tbe Up*. te*gv® 
and membranous surface of the 
mouth. They bite, burn and sting. 

Effects of Electricity. 

rnHE observations of an eminent 
scientist as to tha effects of alee- 
trlclty on tbe animal body show some 
remarkable results. Man has much 
greater power of resistance, or much 
leas susceptibility, than many other 
animals. A leech placed upon a cop- 
per plate that rests upon a larger 
plate of xlnc Is unable te crawl off 
on account of the feeble electric ac- 
tion excited by the contact of the 
metals. Horses are troubled hy alight 
differences of potential A» ox treat- 
ed for rheumatism with electricity 


i bed to a currant absolutely lu- 
re to moo. 




